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THIS BOOK IS DEDICATED TO THE MEMORY OF THOSE FOR- 
GOTTEN PIONEERS OF SCOTT COUNTY, WHO MOSTLY SLEEP 
IN UNMARKED AND UNKNOWN GRAVES IN THE SOIL OF THEIR 
ADOPTED STATE. COMING HERE THEY FOUND INDIANA A 
TRACKLESS WILDERNESS INHABITED ONLY BY WILD ANIMALS 
AND SAVAGE INDIANS. BUT BY THEIR MATCHLESS COURAGE 
AND DOGGED DETERMINATION THEY MADE THE LAND BLOS- 
SOM AS A ROSE AND LEFT FOR US A PRICELESS HERITAGE. 
MAY WE EVER BE MINDFUL OF THE SELFLESS SACRIFICES 
THEY MADE SO THAT WE OF TODAY MAY ENJOY ALL THE 
GOOD THINGS OF LIFE. 
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GENERAL CHARLES SCOTT 


General Charles Scott, for whom Scott County, Indiana, was named, 
was born in Powhatan County, Virginia, in 1739, son of Samuel and 
Jane Scott. He served in the French and Indian War, and was present 
at Braddock’s defeat in 1755. In 1762 he married Frantes Howard Swee- 
ney. He served in Lord Dunmore’s War in 1775. When the American 
Revolution began in 1776 he was made a Colonel and the next year a 
Brigadier General. He served in many battles and was with Washington 
at Valley Forge. In 1780 he was forced to surrender Fort Moultrie, at 
Charleston, S. C., to the British, and later was paroled and went back 
to his home in Virginia. In 1781 and 1782 he made exploratory trips to 
Kentucky. In 1784 he was granted 216 acres of land on the Kentucky 
River for his services in the French and Indian War. He built a substan- 
tial log house there, which still stands today, and in 1785 he moved his 
family there from Virginia. The Indians became increasingly trouble- 
some, and the next year they killed his son, Charles Scott, Jr. In 1791 
General Scott’s Kentucky Militia built a fort at what is now Carrollton 
and from there heconducted a successful campaign against the Indian 
towns on the Wabash River in what is now Indiana, Returning south to 
Louisville he marched through the portion of Northwest Territory, which 
in 1820 was to be called Scott County in his honor. On August 20, 1794, 
he and his Kentucky Volunteers were with General Anthony Wayne when 
the Indians were decisively defeated at the Battle of Fallen Timbers, 
in present day northwest Ohio. Scott returned to his Woodford County 
farm, where his wife, Frances, died in 1804, In 1807 he married Mrs. 
Judith Bell Gist, widow of the noted pioneer, Nathaniel Gist, and lived 
thereafter at her home ‘‘Canewood”’ in Clark County, Kentucky. In 1808 
he was elected fourth Governor of-Kentucky, and he and his family lived 
in the Governor’s Mansion (now the home of the Lieutenant Governor 
of Kentucky) until 1812, when his term ended. When the War of 1812, 
with Great Britian broke out, Governor Scott was bitterly disappointed 
that he could not join his troops because of his advanced age. H2 final- 
ly returned to the peace and quiet of his home at Canewood, where he 
died on October 22, 1813. He was buried in the old Gist family grave- 
yard, but in 1855 his remains were reinterred in the Frankfort Cemetery. 
Our county can be proud to bear the name of so illustrious a soldier, 
statesman and pioneer. 


‘, 2. .The emigrant is soon located — 
In Hoosier life initiated; 

Erects a cabin in the woods, 

Wherein he stows his household goods. 
At first, round logs and clapboard roof, 
With puncheon floor, quite carpet proof, 
And paper windows, oiled and neat, 
His edifice is then complete, 

When four clay balls, in form of plummet, 
Adorn his wooden chimney's summit. 
Esconced in this, let those who can, 
Find out a truly happier man... .” 


Lines from ‘‘The Hoosier’s Nest”, 
written by John Finley (1797-1866) 
and first published in 1830 in the 
Richmond (ind.) Palladium. 


PREFACE 


This brief history of the early days in Scott County has been 
written and published to aid in the celebration of the county's 
sesquicentennial, 1820-1970, and to preserve in print as accu— 
rately as possible the highly interesting story of by gone days 
in this small southern Indiana county. It covers a period of 
roughly fifty years - from 1820 to 1870, but there are references 
to much earlier times, which had a direct bearing on our his— 
tory, and to later day happenings which are a result of what 
took place in much earlier days. 


We have purposely omitted much in our history which des- 
erves to be dealt with in future historical monographs. We 
have not mentioned the Civil War and John Hunt Morgan’s 
celebrated, but ill-fated raid through southern Indiana in 1863. 
The Pigeon Roost massacre story was completely told in 1962, 
on the sesquicentennial of that tragic occurrence, by a book, 
so it is mentioned here but very briefly. The story of the Marsh- 
field train robbery in 1868, by the notorious Reno brothers and 
their various misadventures reads like fiction, but in reality is 
stark fact. The construction of our railroads, the present-day B.& 
0. and Penn Central, from steam to diesel, makes fascinating 
reading, as does the story of the electric interurban, a now 
practically forgotten way of transportation. Other subjects 
which could be similarly treated would be the geology of Scott 
County, the story of the glaciers, Indians, roads, schgols, 
lodges, churches, organizations, early industries and the more 
recent canning industry, vanished towns, newspapers, medical 
history, any one of which is an important facet of our total 
history. We can but hope that each of these will eventually 
be dealt with. Already published recently have been three 
basic reference books: ‘The Wills of Scott County, 1821- 
1889" “Foreign Born Persons in Scott County, 1817—1894"’, 
and ‘The Probate Records of Scott County, 1820-1847"’. 
Contemplated in the future are a continuation of the Probate 
Records, Land Entries, marriages and cemetery tombstone 
inscriptions. All of these could lead up to the publication in 
the future of a one-volume definitive history of Scott County, 
a goal toward which we should all work. 


GRAVE STONES OF THE FOUNDERS OF LEXINGTON, 1813, AND 
THEIR WIVES. 





HENLEY CEMETERY, CLARK COUNTY 





LEXINGTON CEMETERY, SCOTT COUNTY 


NOTE: THE THIRD FOUNDER OF LEXINGTON, COL. WILLIAM MC-. 
FARLAND, AND HIS WIFE ANN SINGER, MOVED TO BELGRADE, 
TEXAS, WHERE HE DIED ON AUG. 16, 1840. THIS TOWN IN ST. 
AUGUSTINE CO. TEXAS, HAD BEEN FOUNDED BY HIM IN 1837. 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF SCOTT COUNTY 


The very earliest human inhabitants of this area were the prehistoric mound- 
builders, who lived here for many centuries. They were peacable Indians 
farmers, hunters, trappers and traders. They lived in stockaded villages and 
built mounds for ceremonial purposes. They were eventually.driven out before 
the coming of the white man by the more warlike woodland tribes from the 
East. In historic times scattered bands of Delaware Indians had lived here, 
and they left their permanent mark by giving names to some of our streams. 
The Muscatatuck River, which forms our northern boundary, dervies its name 
from the Delaware words ‘‘Mosch-arch-hit-tuck’’, meaning “‘Clear River’’. Big 
Ox Creek, and its branch, Little Ox Creek, were named for Old Ox, a Delaware 
chieftan, who had a village on Stucker Creek at the mouth of Ox. Quick’s 
Creek, in northeastern Scott County was named for a friendly Delaware, Quick, 
whu camped and hunted along its banks. William Harrod (1779-1835), one of 
the earliest settlers of what is now Jennings Township, came here in 1816 
from Gallatin County, Kentucky. He told of warning Quick to leave, telling 
him that William &. Collings and the other survivors of the Pigeon Roost 
massacre would not feel too kindly toward him if they found out he were there, 
even though he was not a Shawnee. The names of two smaller branches, White 
Eye and Pick Shin, have Indian connected names as possibly does also Hutto 
Creek. 


The first white man to set foot in what is now Scott County, Indiana, was: 
the great French explorer, Rene Robert Cavelier de la Salle, (1643-1687), 
the discoverer of the Ohio River, in 1669. Early in that year he departed 
from Canada with a party of French soldiers and Iroquois Indians. They descen- 
ded the Allegheny and Ohio rivers to the falls of the Ohio, at present day 
Louisville and Jeffersonville .They had planned to continue down the Ohio to 
the Mississippi River, but at this point La Salle was deserted by his Indian 
guides. As a consequence of this action he returned overland to Canada by 
way of the present state of Indiana. Their route northward followed the ancient 
Indian trail, later known as the Three-Notch Road, which led from. the falls 
of the Ohio to the Fall Creek ford across the White River at present day Ind- 
ianapolis, and which traversed Scott County. It was not until 1682 that La 
Salle finally descended the Mississippi River to its mouth, where on April 
the 9th he formally took possession of all the region drained by the Mississippi 
for King Louis XV, of France and named it Louisiana. 


The French were not colonizers, as the English and Americans were, but they 
were trappers, traders, and missionaries. They established three trading posts 
along the Wabash River in what was later to be the State of Inidana. Vincennes, 
the oldest, dates from 1701, and was named for a French officer, Sieur de Vicennes, 
who was stationed at the fort in 1736. 


The first white man of British descent to explore the region west of the Allegheny 
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Mountains was Christopher Gist, who was employed by the Ohio Company, which 
had been organized by a syndicate of London merchants in 1748 to secure to the 
English the Ohio River and to check the southward progress of New France. His 
explorations were made in 1750. At this time there were no English settlements 
west of the mountains, and during this period both England and France claimed 
the Ohio River basin. The situation finally came to a head with the beginning of 
the war between England and France, which we call the French and Indian War 
and which began in 1754. The shameful defeat in 1755 of General Edward Braddock 
in westem Pennsylvania by the French and Indians was an episode of this war. 
The war ended in favor of the English and by the Treaty of 1763 they gained un- 
disputed control of all the former French territory in North America east of the 
Mississippi River. However, as we shall later see, this control did not last too 
long. = 


The earliest white settlement made on the Ohio River was in 1770, at the present 
site of Wheeling, West Virginia, by the Zane brothers, forebears of the author 
Zane Grey. The next permanent settlement was made in 1780, at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, then part of Virginia, by General George Rogers Clark (1753-1818), at 
which time he built Fort Nelson and laid out the town. However, a few families 
had lived on Com Island, below the mouth of Bear Grass Creek as early as 1773. 


From this time onward there was a great influx of settlers from Pennsylvania 
and Virginia, who floated down the Ohio from the head-waters in canoes and arks, 
or flatboats. Prosperous settlements sprang up along the entire length of the river 
and settlers began making their way inland in search of greener pastures. 


This peaceful state of affairs was no sooner started than it was interrupted by 
the beginning of our Revolution against the British, which started with the Battle 
of Lexington in 1775. 


Since the British claimed and occupied the territory northwest of the Ohio River 
which, theoretically, belonged to the state of Virginia, on January 2, 1778, Governor 
Patrick Henry (1736-1799) of Virginia, instructed Colonel George Rogers Clark 
to raise an army of 600 men and to attack and take the British posts, of Kaskaskia 
and Cahokia, on the Mississippi River near St. Louis, and Vincennes on the Wabash 
River, which had formerly been occupied by the French. However, he was able to 
raise and outfit only a small portion of the number of men he was ordered to re- 
cruit. With his little army he proceeded down the Ohio River in boats and made 
his headquarters on Corn Island above the falls of the Ohio. His army consisting 
of only 170 men was divided into four companies under Captains Harrod, Bowman, 
Helm and Montgomery. Clark was a bearer to two sets of orders. One was for the 
benefit of British spies and ordered him to proceed to Corn Island and erect a 
fort there. The other was-secret, and ordered him to take the British forts. 


On June 24, 1778, Colonel Clark and his men left Com Island in their fleet of 
boats and descended the Ohio to the mouth of the Tennessee River, where on the 
north shore there was an old, abandoned French post known as Fort Massac. Here 


ee 


they hid their boats and marched overland by way of an old military road to Kaskas- 
kia, on the Mississippi River near St. Louis, in the present State of Illinvis, which 
they easily captured on July 4th. His forces also soon took Cahokia, farther up the 
Mississippi, and Vincennes, on the Wabash. These places were garrisoned by only 
a few British soldiers, so they were taken with no trouble. Clark left Captain 
Leonard Helm and a ‘‘detachment’’ of one man tahold Vincennes, and retumed to 
his headquarters at Kaskaskia. 


Then on December 17, 1778, Colonel Henry Hamilton, affectionately know-to his 
Indian Allies as the “Hair Buyer’, came down the Wabash and forced Captain 
Helm to surrender ;-ort Sackville and the town of Vincennes. 


The matters stood until the following February, 1779, when in the dead of 
winter Colonel Clark marshalled his forces at Kaskaskia and began his memorable 
165 mile march in the face of incredible hardships from Kaskaskia to Vincennes. 
Cold, snow, mud, high water, exposure, sickness and lack of food failed to stop 
these hardy sons of the wildemess and in due course they appeared before the 
town taking the British garrison completely by surprise. 


Clark, with his usual generalship, forced Hamilton to surrender the fort on Feb- 
tuary 25, 1779, without a battle actually being fought, thus securing the territory 
northwest of the Ohio River for the state of Virginia. Colonel Hamilton was sent 
to Williamsburg, then capital of Virginia, as a prisoner of war. 


Following the termination of the Revolution, Great Britain at the treaty of peace 
in 1783 conceeded the Northwest Territory as belonging to Virginia since Clark 
and his men were still in possession at the end of the war; otherwise, the territory 
would probably have been a part of Canada today. 


The state of Virginia, in order to show its appreciation for what Clark and his 
men had done on January 2, 1781, voted to grant them 149,000 acres of land which 
was to be located any place on the north side of the Ohio River which they might 
choose. They accordingly selected a site adjacent to the falls of the Ohio River. 
In addition Colonel Clark was made a general and presented with a beautiful sword. 
A small portion of this grant lies in Scott and Floyd Counties, but the greater 
part of it lies in the present county of Clark, which was organized February 1, 1801, 
and named for General Clark. It was formed from Knox county which was organized 
as a county in 1790 and was the only county in Indiana previous to the formation 
of Clark County. 


In addition to the land bounty granted to Clark, his officers and men, a tract of 
1,000 acres lying along the falls opposite Louisville, was granted for a town which 
was to be called Clarksville. The town was laid out in 1783 and is Indiana's 
second oldest; only Vincennes is older. General Clark made his home there in a 
large log house. 


In 1783 the state of Virginia appointed William Clark (1770-1838), a brother of 
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the general, as surveyor of the grant and he selected as his assistants to do the 
actual surveying Edmund Rogers, David Steel, Peter Catlett, and Burwell Jackson; 
The 149,000 acres was divided into tracts each of which was stated to contain 
500 acres more or less. 


Take a look at the map of Scott County and you will very plainly see, standing 
out like a sore thumb, a triangular tract of land containing approximately 7,000 
acres in which the boundaries and roads, instead of running east and west and 
north and south, run at a forty-five degree angle. This area, so obviously out of 
step with the rest of the county, is part of the portion of Charlestown Township 
of Clark County which was cut off to form part of Scott County when it was created 
in 1820. This is by far the oldest part of Scott County historically speaking. This 
part of the grant was surveyed by Peter Catlett. 


Soon after making the grant to Clark and his men the state of Virginia, on March 
1, 1784 relinquished her claim to the Northwest Teritory to the United States 
govemment on condition that the previous donation should be respected. The 
territorial government was organized by the Ordinanceof 1787. One provision which 
long played an important part in American history was that by which slavery was 
forever prohibited in the territory. 


Cincinnati was made the capital of the Northwest Territory which included the 
present states of-Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and part of Minnesota. 
General Arthur St. Clair was the first govemor. 


Settlers began coming into the new territory - a fact which was greatly resented 
by the Indians, From 1790 five sepayate expeditions were sent against the hostile 
indians of Ohio and Indiana. In 1790 General Josiah Harmar was utterly routed on 
the Scioto River. In May and June, 1791, General Charles Scott (1739-1813) with 
Colonel James Wilkinson as second in command conducted a successful campaign 
against the Indians on the Wabash River. Retuming to Kentucky from this successful 
expedition, General Scott and his men marched south over the same Indian road 
LaSalle had taken going north and passed through the land which was eventually 
to be formed into a county to be named in his honor. In November 1791, General 
Arthur St. Clair was disastrously defeated by the Indians at Fort Recovery, Ohio. 
In the summer of 1794, General Scott, at the head of 1500 mounted Kentucky volun- 
teers, joined General Anthony Wayne (1745-1796) and took part in the Battle of 
Fallen Timbers on the Maumee River in norihwestern Ohio on August 20, 1794, 
at which the Indians were decisively defeated. 


In 1795 the Treaty of Greenville, Ohio, was concluded at which the Indians 
surrendered most of Ohio and a small strip along the southeastem side of Indiana 
to the whites. The land east of this line was called the Northwest Territory, while 
that to the west was known as Indiana Territory remained inhabited mainly by the 
French and Indians. 
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It was not until May 3, 1800, that Indiana Territory was finally organized as a 
govemmental unit. President John Adams appointed General William Henry Harrison 
(1773-1841) as its first govemor. Vincennes was made the territorial capital. The 
New territory consisted of nearly all of Indiana, the westem half of Michigan, the 
Present states of Illinois and Wisconsin, and part of what is now Minnesota. The 
estimated popujation of the entire area was about 5,000, 


General Harrison was bom in Virginia. His father, Benjamin, was one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence. He fought with Wayne at Fallen Timbers in 
1794. While living in Ohio he became Secretary and Delegate of Northwest Territory. 
He was only twenty-seven when he became governor of Indiana Territory. He served 
in the capacity until 1813 and after a varied career became President of the United 
States in 1841 but died after serving but one month in office. 


When Indiana Territory was organized nearly all that vast area belonged to the 
ted man. Harrison spent much time between 1801 and 1809 making, treaties with 
the Indians. By the latter date the Indians had ceded the southem third of Indiana 
to the whites. Though we had taken this territory from the British by right of 
conquest, the land was still claimed by the various tribes of Indians who had lived 
tlfere for several centuries. So the government, in order to be as honest as possible 
in their dealings with Indians, had to go through the formality of purchase from 
them by treaties before the various sections of the state could be opened up for 
settlement. 


On Ausust 21, 1805 at the Treaty of Grouseland (Grouseland was the name of 
Governor Harrison’s home at Vincennes) the area along the Ohio River, including 
the present county of Scott, was purchased from the Indians and opened up for 
settlement. The Grouseland Treaty line ran through Rockford on the White River 
just north of Seymour. 


As early as 1804 settlers began coming into this part of the state.In that year a 
group of pioneers, led by an elder in the Baptist Church, Reverend Jesse Vawter 
(1755-1838), from Franklin and Scott Counties, Kentucky, migrated to where Madison 
is now located and settled on the pateau above the river. They were soon followed 
by many, many more who quickly spread out over the surrounding country. 


Some of the more restless settlers pushed on deeper into the forest to the west 
and settled in what is now Lexington Township, Scott County, but which was then 
a part of Clark County. According to the late William Anthony, historian of the 
Harrod family, the first white man to attempt a settlement within the present bound- 
aries.of Scott County was James Harrod, Jr., (1744-1818). He was called “‘Junior’’ 
to distinguish him from his much more famous uncle, Colonel James Harrod (1742- 
1792), who founded Harrodsburg, Kentucky, in 1775. His father was Thomas Harrod 
(1727-1798). He came to a spot about a mile east of present-day Lexington in 
1796, where he cleared the land, erected a cabin and reared a family, one of whom, 
William Harrod, settled in Jenning Township. He is buried in an unmarked grave on 
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HOMES OF THE PIONEERS 





GEORGE EVERHART LOG HOUSE 





LOCATED IN JOHNSON TOWNSHIP IN THE S. W. 


4 OF THE N. E. 
QUARTER 


SECTION 14, T. 4N., R.7 E., ON LAND ENTERED OCT. 
28, 1835, BY JACOB TRUMBO. 


WILLIAM BOWLES LOG HOUSE 
LOCATED IN LEXINGTON TOWNSHIP IN THE S.E. 4 OF THES. E. 
2 


QUAR R, SECTION 36, T. 3 N., R. 7 E. THE HOMESTEAD OF 
WILLIAM BOWLES (1801-1885) AND HIS WIFE, ANN (1817-1880), 
ON LAND ENTERED JAN. 3, 1836. 
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PHOTOS BY B. H. SHIRLEY 


the same farm, which in recent years was owned and occupied by a direct descen- 
dant, Elmer Horner. Generally given credit for being Scott County's first settlers, 
however, were John Kimberlin, and his two sons, Daniel (1789-1880), and Isaac, 
who came down the Ohio River in a flatboat from Green County, Pennsylvania in 
April, 1805, and settled on a small stream, a branch of Stucker Creek which we now 
call Kimberlin Creek (Stucker Creek in those days was called Brushy Fork of the 
Muscatatuck River). Nearby the house was a large spring of water which still flows 
today. There they erected a cabin of white oak logs which was still standing and 
used as a dwelling as late as 1876 at which time it was tom down and thelogs 
were used to build a bam which stood until 1919. What a shame it is that this old 
landmark could not have been preservd for posterity! 


John Kimberlin was bom in Hampshire County, Virginia, in 1751, son of Peter 
Kimberlin, of Virginia. Some time previous to 1779 he married Ruth Jones. They had 
nine children: four biblically named sons, Abraham, Lsaac, Daniel and Jacob; and 
five daughters, Elizabeth, (1778-1851), who married Bamet Whitlatch (1771-1854), 
Sarah (Sally), who married Samuel Harbert; Nancy, who married James LaMaster and 
Mary (Polly), who married Daniel Williams. Previous to 1804 the Kimberlins 
moved to Green County, Pennsylvania. On April 4, 1804, John Kimberlin purchased 
for the sum of $1,600, from Thomas Hughes, 500 acres of land in what is now Scott 
County, but was then in Clark. This land was Tract 264 of Clark's Grant (or the 
Illinois Grant, as it was then called). This Grant of 150,000 acres was given by the 
Commonwea'th of Virginia to General George Rogers Clark and his men in apprecia- 
tion for their services in the conquest of the Northwest in 1778 and 1779. The Grant 
was surveyed in 1786, and a deed for Tract 264 was issued to Captain William 
Harrod (1737-1801), brother of Colonel James and Thomas Harrod. We do not know 
whether William Harrod assigned this tract, or his heirs deeded it, to Thomas Hughes. 
The bond of Thomas Hughes for the deed was recorded April 27, 1824, in the Re- 
corders office in the Scott County Court House then in Lexington, but now in Scotts- 
burg (Deed Record A, page 240), and guarantees that the land in free of ‘‘all expense 
or incumbrances whatever’, and ‘‘is level and apparently of good soil. The timber 
is oak, intermixed with poplar, small timber, spice and dogwood, and as such | 
sell it’. This farm, about one-half mile northwest of Nabb, was until recently owned 
and occupied by Luther Campbell and is still known as the ‘John Kimberlin Fam’. 
The site of the old house can still be plainly seen. After the Pigeon Roost Massacre 
on September 3, 1912, because of local unrest and fear of the recurrence of Indian 
taids, this large and strongly built house was converted into a fort or block hoyse 
where militia troops were quartered for many months. About 100 yards east 
of the site of this old house is a small abandoned cemetery where lie in an 
unmarked grave the remains of John Kimberlin, Scott County’s first white 
settler, who died sometime after 1834, and his wife Ruth. 


Daniel Kimberlin fought under General Harrison at the Battle of Tippecanoe in 
1811 and later served during the War of 1812. His marriage to Ursula Brinton (1799- 
1867), daughter of Robert Brinton, a veteran of the Revolution, is said to have been 
the first to take place in what is now the county of Scott. 
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HOMES OF THE PIONEERS 





EARL HUNTER LOG HOUSE 
LOCATED IN VIENNA TOWNSHIP IN THE S. W. 4 OF THE N. W. 
QUARTER, SECTION 31, T3N., R. 7 £, ON LAND ENTERED APRIL 
20, 1839, BY ALBERT F. SWOPE. 





we. ate Sea a q 
EBERT MCCREERY LOG HOUSE 
LOCATED IN JENNINGS TOWNSHIP IN THE S. E. 4 OF THE N. E. 
QUARTER OF SECTION 4, T. 3 N, R. 7 E., ON LAND ENTERED 
JAN. 23, 1818, BY JOHN TUCKER. 
3 PHOTOS BY.W. R. GREEAR 


The earliest settlers of Scott County came chiefly from Kentucky, Virginia, and 
North Carolina and some came from the states of the eastern seaboard. There were 
two main routes traveled by the immigrants coming to the new west. They either 
came down the Ohio River from Pennsylvania in flat boats or they came overland 
through famed Cumberland Gap and over the Wildemess Road through Kentucky. 


Some noted pioneer ferries which brought the piooeers across the Ohio River to 
Indiana were Gwathmey’s at Jeffersonville; Colone! John Armstrong's near Bethle- 
hem; McDonald’s at Charlestown Landing; and Ashe’s at Madison. 


Most of the earliest settlers in this county were ‘‘squatters’’, or in other words 
they lived on the land without having legal ownership as yet. However, this was the 
usual procedure for almost all who came in that day. A man could pick out his 
“piece of land”, clear the forest, build his cabin and out buildings, and plant crops. 
Then several years later when he had accumulated enough cash for a down payment, 
he saddled his best horse and rode down to the United States Land Office in Jeffer- 
sonville to ‘enter’ his land. The land in those days was cheap, $1.25 and acre, and 
Uncle Sam was lenient. The settler was allowed to pay for it over a four-year period. 
When it was fully paid for he was issued a “‘patent’’, an imposing parchment docu- 
ment, signed by the President of the United States. Many of these original patents 
are still in existence today. 


Since over 900 patents for land in Scott County were issued we cannot list them 
all here. However, we will list those who entered land here between the years 1809 
(when the first patent was dated) and 1820, when Scott became a county. 


1809: Jesse Henley (1770-1829); 1810: Thomas Montgomery, John Stucker; 1811: 
Andrew Maiden, Robert Marshall; 1812: none, and this was because the War of 1812 
was in progress, and the Pigeon Roost Massacre had occurred. Most of the settlers 
had fled across the Ohio River into the safety of Kentucky. 1813: John Fields, 
Osias Jenning (1766-1821), William Woods, Nehemiah Hunt (1764-1824), William 
McFarland (1766-1840), 1814: John Tobias (1772-1834), William McFarland; 1815: 
Basil Meek, James Harrod (1744-1818), Zebulon Foster, Thomas M. Reid, Sr., John 
Burnside, Samuel Harrod; 1816: James Anderson, William E. Collings (1758-1828), 
Philip Dailey, Matthias Mount (1768-1848), Perry Francis, Jeremiah McNew, John 
Allhands, Jr. (died 1822), David Stark, Valentine Chasteen, Zephaniah Robinson; 
1817: John McDonald, Hezekiah Pound, Charles Donahue, Alexander McAdams,Hen- 
ty Keine, Joshua Wilkerson, John Maddox, Thomas Green, John Owens, Samuel 
Adams, Thomas McFarland (father of William), John Stark, William Dickey, Robert Chas- 
teen, Adam and Richard Steele, Thomas M. Reid, Jacob Fouts, Jacob Hollenbeck, 
Jacob Cutter; 1818: Jonathan Stark (1768-1828), A. Lander, Nathaniel Rollings, 
Lawrence Demott, Daniel Johnson (1763-1847), Spencer Hougland, J. Gray, Moses 
Hougland, John Tucker, Charles Sleade, John Baker, John Mitchell, J. B. Sharp, 
Zebulon Foster, Francis Gambriel, John Cochran, John Coble, John Roberts, Jesse 
Henley, Henry Kine, John Arbuckle, Andrew Donalson, John Close, William Nichols 
(1780-1871), John Wingate (1768-1850), Thomas McKnight, Bergen Spader, 1819: 
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HOMES OF THE PIONEERS 





PIGEON ROOST LOG HOUSE 
LOCATED IN FINLEY TOWNSHIP, WEST OF UNDERWOOD, IN THE 
S.W. } OF THE S. W. QUARTER, SECTION 13, T.2N., R. 6 E., ON 
LAND ENTERED OCT. 1, 1831, BY JOHN DUNLAP. 





J. PAUL JONES LOG HOUSE 


LOCATED IN JENNINGS TOWNSHIP, NORTHEAST OF AUSTIN, 
IN THE S. W. ¢ OF THE S. E. QUARTER, SECTION 18, T.4N., 
R.7 E., ON LAND ENTERED JUNE 12, 1837, BY JOSEPH SMITH. 


PHOTOS BY C. R. BOGARDUS 
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Alexander Lowry, John Tobias, Matthias Hester (1767-1874), William Oard (1786- 
1860), John White, Robert Johnson, John Owens, Sr., Andrew McMeans, John Mc- 
Cartlet, Frederick Reid, Joshua Taylor, Kinsey Hardesty, William McFarland, James 
Harrod, R. Reade, Richard Kinney, Thomas Jones, Hugh Parks, Hugh Baker, Matt- 
hias Blocher (1787-1874), David Clark, Jacob Killion, Johnathan Johnson (1792-1855) 
John Cane, Zebulon Foster; 1820: Francis Vomery, George Fisher, J. Tucker, 
George James, Walter Spencer, Sr., James Hougland, Isaac EstHl, James Byers, 
G. H. Byfield, William Harrod (1779~1835), John B. Pittman, John Clinkinbeard, 
John Coble, Daniel Pritchard, Solomon Beach, Thomas Broady, Francis McGuire, 
William Jones, Thomas Collings, Francis Snowden, William E. Collings, Jabez 
Reeve (1781-1865), John McCaslin, Frederick Fisher. 


These men, many of whom were veterans of the American Revolution, were the 
earliest pioneers of what is now Scott County. They entered their land at least four 
years before the date of their patents, and we can be sure that many of them were 
squatters even earlier. We know that William E. Collings came here in 1809 with 
his colony of settlers from Nelson County, Kentucky, yet his patent was not dated 
until 1816, James Harrod is supposed to have arrived here in 1796, yet his first 
patent was not dated until 1815. All of the earliest settlers in and around Lexington 
were squatters. 


In 1805 Jesse Henley of North Carolina came to the crossroads of what was to be 
the later day Lexington-Salem and Bethlehem-Rockford State Roads, then in Clark 
County, but from 1810-1820 in Jefferson County and after 1820 in Scott County, and 
built a log inn, or tavern for the benefit of travelers on those roads and to use as 
a base for trading with the Shawnee and Delaware Indians who lived thereabouts. 
He had emigrated from North Carolina to Clark County in 1800. His was the first 
land entry to be made in what is now Scott County. His patent was dated June 20, 1809. 


The next settlers that we have any definite record of were the brothers, John 
Stucker and Jacob Stucker (1789-1863), who settled on what we now call Stucker 
Creek in the spring of 1807. In the summer and fall months they were followed by 
William Nichols, Daniel Searls, Peter Storms, Robert Brinton, James, Samuel, and 
Isaac Harrod (sons of Thomas Harrod), John Williams, and Hiram Wingate all of whom 
settled in what is now Lexington Township. Soon settlers were taking up land all 
over the area. It was in 1809 that a group of twelve pioneers and their families, 
led by William E. Collings, came from Kentucky and established the ill-fated Pigeon 
Roost settlement which was destroyed by the Shawnee Indians on September 3, 1812. 


On June 1, 1813, at the crossroad mentioned above, the town of Lexington was 
platted by three pioneers, Colonel William McFarland, Nehemiah Hunt and Jesse 
Henley; however, there had been houses there even before this time John and Jacob 
Stucker had built hewed log houses there in 1810 and Colonel McFarland had built 
the first frame house there in the same year. In 1812 aman by the name of Kanower 
opened the first blacksmith shop. William Fleming and Moses Gray were pioneer 
merchants. 
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In 1814 the first postoffice was established in Lexington with James Ward as the 
first postmaster. Lexington remained the only post office in Scott County until 
1832, when an office was established at Vienna, with Isaac Trumbo as the first 
postmaster. From the time of its platting in 1813, Lexington showed great promise 
of eventual growth. The town was incorporated by an act of the Territorial Legisla- 
ture, at Vincennes, in 1815. The Trustees were vaniel Searles, Jacob Rhoads, James 
Ward, Samuel Patterson (1759-1823) and William Pringle. in 1813 Nehemiah Hunt 
made an addition to the town, which included the present-day cemetery, and in 1814 
he made another addition. In 1815 William McFarland, Adam Steele and Richard 
Steele made still more additions. 


Colonel William McFarland was bor in Pennsylvania in 1766, son of Thomas 
McFarland. He came to Cincinnati where he married on September 15, 1799, Ann, 
daughter of Jacob Singer. He came to Indiana Territory and became a “‘big wheel” 
in Lexington.He was a Justice of the Court of Common Pleas in 1810 and 1811, 
from which he resigned to serve as Territorial Representative at Vincennes from 1811 
to 1813. He served as a Colonel of Militia during the War of 1812. He owned and 
operated the salt well on Town Creek, and allegedly became involved in the Indiana 
Manufacturing Company. He eventually, left indiana in May, 1817, and later that 
year his lots in Lexington were sold for taxes. He died August 16, 1840, at Bek 
grade, Texas. In 1815 a bank known as the “Indiana Manufacturing ‘Company"’ was 
established at Lexington. This was a notorious means of swindling the public for 
they issued bank notes without having the capital to back them up. In 1817 the 
first school house in Scott County was built. In 1815 D. Shelburne owned and operat- 
ed the Lexington Hotel, William Wales and John Maddox were blacksmiths, Benson 
White was a “taylor and mantu-maker’’, George Strickland was a coach, house and 
sign painter and John Warnel ran a general store. 


Another feature that made Lexington an important center was the salt spring on 
the New London Road, operated by Colonel McFarland, one mile east of the town 
on the bank of Town Creek (a branch of Stucker Creek). The brine from this spring 
was boiled down in hugh iron kettles and the resultant salt was sold for two dollars 
a bushel. Later a deep well was dug in order to acquire a larger supply of brine. 
The site of this old spring and well can still be seen today on the Howard Bridge- 
water farm. 


During the early decades of the nineteenth century many travelers from the states 
along the Atlantic coast made trips into the interior of the country to learn of the 
Possibilities of the newer regions. There travelers published more or less detailed 
books describing the country through which they passed. We shall give here some 
excerpts from these books insofar as they pertain to this locality: 


David Thomas, in his ‘Travels through the Western Country in the Summer of 
1816" had this to say: “‘New Lexington is 17 miles west of Madison. It consists 
of 40 houses, a few of which are handsome brick or frame buildings; but a great 
portion are scattered back from the road, formed of hewn logs with a cobbled roof, 
one story high and one room on a floor. On their appearance i can pass no encomiums, 
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though the whole has very recently sprung from the woods. Predicting from past 
movements, in a few years these villages will not be recognized from my descrip- 
tions and these sketches, though imperfect, will then interest by shewing (pro- 
nounced ‘‘showing’’ - they spelled it differently in those days) the march of im- 
provement. 


“At this place the sign of the “Lexington Bank” wasdisplayedby nine swindlers; 
several of whom are now imprisoned’. 


“We were told that salt was manufactured near this place from water completely 
saturated with that mineral, but which is very limited in quantity. In order to obtain 
a better supply a shaft was sunk about 100 feet. At this depth brine appeared, 
similar in quality to what was procured before, and some of it was driven up to 
the surface by a wind which roared through cavems in the rocks. However, the 
water soon subsided; and though the proprietors have penetrated to the depth of 
more than 700 feet, the labor has not been crowned with sucess. The last 200 feet 
cost $1,500. The boring was performed by machinery moved by horse. The salt 
which is made here, sells for $2.00 a bushel, but the quantity is not equal to the 
demand”’. 


Edmund Dana in his “Geographical Sketches on the Western Country Des- 
igned for Emigrants and Settlers’’, published in 1817, stated: ‘New Lexing- 
ton, 16 miles west of Madison, contains about 50 houses and is in the vicinity 
of an extensive tract of good land’’. 


In the ‘‘Western Gazetteer, or Emigrant’s Directory’, published in 1817 by 
Samuel R. Brown, we find the following items of interest: ‘‘Jefferson County. 
It contains a great proportion of excellent land. It is watered by several small 
creeks running into the Ohio and by the Mescatitack, a branch of the south 
fork of the Whiteriver, which heads within five miles of the Ohio River. 


‘“‘New Lexington - this flourishing town is famous for having produced the 
pretended monied institution called ‘‘The Lexington Indiana Manufacturing 
Company’’, which has exploded. It is situated in a rich settlement 16 miles 
nearly west of Madison and five miles east of the Knobs; and contains about 
forty houses, some of them handsome brick and frame, and others built with 
hewn logs, in true western style. There is a post office, and a printing estab- 
lishment in which is printed the ‘‘Western Eagle’’. The surface of the surround- 
ing country for several miles is sufficiently roiling to give the water of the 
creeks and runs a brisk motion. The stones toward the Ohio are calcareous; 
to the west and northwest clayey slate. The soil is very productive. In the 
vicinity of this place General McFarland has, with astonishing perseverance, 
dug to the depth of nearly five hundred feet, in quest of salt water. His exer- 
tious have been crowned with success, inasmuch as the water exceeds in 
in strength any salt water in the western country and affords from three to four 
bushels of salt to the one hundred gallons of water’’. 
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Indiana's first-newspaper was the “Indiana Gazette’, published in Vin- 
cennes in 1804 by Elihu Stout. The second newspaper was the ‘‘Western 
Eagle’’, which was established at Madison in 1813 by Seth M. Leavenworth 
(who later founded the town of Leavenworth, Crawford County, on the Ohio 
River) and William Hendricks (1783-1850, who later became third Governor 
of Indiana). In 1814 the paper was purchased by Jacob Rhoads and in July 
he moved the press to the more prosperous town of Lexington (then also 
in Jefferson County). The first issue published at Lexington was dated 
July 8, 1815. Because of lack of support the paper ceased publication - the 
last number was dated January 6, 1816. Rhoads was also the official printer 
for the Territory of Indiana and published all their official reports in Lex- 
ington. In June, 1816, anew paper with the very intriguing name of ‘‘The 
Cornucopia of the West’’ was started in Lexington by Maddox and Brande- 
berry, However, it was published there for only two months, then the press 
was moved to Madison. 


The first industries in pioneer Indiana were carried on in the homes and 
on the farms. The census takers in 1820 reported manufacturing establish- 
ments in only eight of the thirty-three counties. At that time newly-formed 
Scott County was reported as having a pottery and a distillery (of course 
jugs were required to hold the products of the stills!). Probably both of 
of these were located in Lexington, which at that time was the only town 
in the county. 


What we have had to say here has dealt mostly with Lexington, and for 
good reason. The only other settlement in what was later to be Scott County, 
Vienna, and our information regarding Vienna is very nebulous. We know 
there was a tavern there for the benefit of travelers on the ‘Cincinnati 
Trace’’ and a few scattered houses and cabins. Most important was the 
blockhouse to which survivors fled after the Pigeon Roost Massacre in 
1812. The first ‘‘Indiana Gazeteer”’, published in 1826 by John Scott states 
that Lexington is ‘‘The Seat of Justice of Scott County’’, but mentions 
Vienna not at all. 


The second edition of the ‘‘Indiana Gazeteer’’, 1833, gives more inform- 
ation: 


“LEXINGTON, a post town, and the seat of justice of Scott County. 
The situation of the town is pleasant, but the land in its immediate neigh- 
borhood is not so rich as in some other parts of the state, and the town for 
some years has not increased very rapidly. It contains about 200inhabitants, 
three mercantile stores, one tavern and a number of mechanics”. 


“VIENNA, a small post town in Scott County, about eight miles west 
of Lexington. It has a tavern and a post office and about 50 inhabitants’’. 


There were no other towns in Scott County until after 1833. 
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Lexington soon became a town of considerable importance and flourished 
greatly. It was only natural that it should become the county seat, when 
Scott County was formed in 1820. The only other town at that time was 
Vienna which had been first platted in 1815. 


The oldest road traversing Scott County was the east and west Cincinnati- 
Vincennes road known as the Cincinnati Trace which was surveyed and cut 
out by Captain Ephraim Kibbey from 1799-1805. Lexington, Vienna and 
Leota were located on this pioneer road. In 1820 this road was established 
by the State Legislature as the Lexington-Salem State Road. Another old 
pioneer road was in 1821 established as the Bethlehem-Rockford State 
Road. It ran through Lexington, angled up through Scott County and forded 
the Muscatatuck River at Slate Ford. ‘Above the ford was Pierson’s Mill, 
a water-powered grist and saw mill. Below the ford was a place called Boat 
Landing, Here small flatboats were built, loaded with farm produce, and 
floated with spring rises to the various markets downstream, some being 
destined even as far as New Orleans. We of today can hardly believe that 
at one time we had a busy river port here in Scott County, but such was 
the case. In 1820 an act of the Legislature declared the South Fork of 
the Muscatatuck River to be a public highway to the mouth of Graham Creek 
and the Brushy Fork (now Stucker Creek) of the Muscatatuck was declared 
to be a public highway to the mouth of Hog Creek (near the former home of 
Marshall Wells on State Road 56). Obstruction of these navigable streams 
by bridges and mill dams was prohibited. Commissioners were empowered 
to call out ‘‘hands’’ living within two miles of the stream to help clear it 
of snags and sand bars. 


Another old road, the Charlestown-Brownstown State Road, was estab- 
lished and built in 1820. It followed the route of the old Vallonia Trail, 
an ancient Indian trail which ran from Vallonia on the White River in Jack- 
son County to Springville, a now vanished town which was established in 
1798 at the site of an old Shawnee village, and which in 1801 became the 
first county seat of Clark County. Many other roads were built through 
Scott County but these were the earliest ones. 


The earliest physician that we know of in Scott County was Dr. John 
Richey (1790-1865) who came from Kentucky with the Pigeon Roost colony 
in 1809 .He and his wife, Sichey (1793~1877), daughter of William E. Col- 
lings, both managed to survive the massacre. The next physician we have 
a record of was Dr. Jonathan Hardy (1778-1836), a native of Massachusetts 
who came to what was then Clark County in 1815. Dr. John Bradford came 
to Lexington in 1815 and Dr. Chester Ballard soon after to look after the 
medical problems of our ancestors. Dr. Jonathan Carter was another early 
doctor. Many present-day Scott Countians are descended from these pio- 
neer doctors. 


The early settlers of what is now Scott County, having such long dis- 
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tances to travel to their respective county seats, Madison, Charlestown, 
Salem, Brownstown, and Vernon, appealed to the State Legislature 
assembled at the capital at Corydon to, form a new county for their con- 
venience. Accordingly, the new county was organized on January 12, 1820, 
effective February 1, 1820. It was named for General Charles Scott (1739- 
1813), of Virginia, a Revolutionary War hero who participated in a number 
of important engagements against the Indians in Indiana, and was the fifth 
governor of Kentucky, from 1808-1812. Originally there were only three 
townships--Lexington, Vienna, and Jennings. In 1867 Jobnson Township 
was cut off from Jennings and Finley was cut off from Vienna. The new 
county was formed from parts of the following counties whose dates of 
formation are also given: Clark, 1801; Jefferson, 1810; Washington, 1813; 
Jackson, 1815; and Jennings, 1816. According to the 1820 census, the 
new county of Scott had a population of 2,334 people, of whom six were 
stated to be slaves, However, a close look at the Census Records reveals 
much duplication of names, so that we would estimate the actual popula- 
tion to have been about 1,500 . The greater portion of these early residents 
had moved into the area from some other part of the country. 


The Governor of Indiana, Jonathan Jennings (1784-1834), on January 
13, 1820, appointed William K. Richey as sheriff, and Thomas Spiller as 
coroner. Richey apparently served only long enough to issue a writ of 
election and then resigned recommending Jesse Jackson as his successor. 
Jackson was appointed on February 25, 1820, and was then elected to the 
office the following August. 


Spiller returned his commission as coroner on February 21, 1820, and 
recommended John Clinkinbeard for the office. Clinkinbeard was appointed 
February 28th, but he did not want the office, and recommended Robert 
Wardell (1759-1836), who received the appointment on May 12th and was 
elected to the office the following August. 


A special election for the first county officials was held in February. 
Commissions were issued by the Governor on March 18th for those who 
were required to be commissioned. These were: James Ward, clerk; John 
Prime, recorder; Jabez Reeve and Edward Tucker, associate judges; and 
Samuel Rankin, surveyor. The treasurer, James Loughran, was not elected, 
but was appointed by the county commissioners . 


The act creating Scott County placed it in the Second Judicial Circuit, 
of which Davis Floyd of New Albany was presiding judge. He had been 
elected to the office by the General Assembly on January 27, 1818. 


The county commissioners were elected at the special election in Feb- 
tuary. They were: Joseph Switzer, Reuben Johnson (1777-1822) and John 
Harrod (1786-1862). Their first meeting, the March Term of 1820, was 
held in Lexington in the home of James Ward, who was appointed clerk 
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of the board. One of their first official acts was the division of the county 
into three civil townships - Lexington, Vienna and Jennings. The first 
two were named for the towns located in them and the third was named for 
Governor Jonathan Jennings. 


The first justices of the peace were elected on April 3, 1820, after the 
county commissioners had divided the county into townships. The following 
were elected and then commissioned by the govemor on April 21st: Lex- 
ington Township, Samuel Patterson and Daniel Babbitt; Vienna Township, 
Orson Sparks and Nathaniel Prime; Jennings Township, Benjamin Gilham and 
Edward Clinkinbeard. 





FIRST SCOTT COUNTY COURTHOUSE BUILT 1821 BY DANIEL 
FAULKNER. 


The act creating the county also ‘‘appointed commissioners for locating 
a permanent seat of justice for Scott County’’. They were D. H. Maxwell, 
Abel C. Pepper, B. Bradley, Ralph Cotton and Harbin H. Moore. They met 
on March 5, 1820, at the home of James Ward in the town of Lexington and 
“they being duly sworm proceeded to the center of the county and also to 
several points from which applications or propositions for fixing said seat 
of justice were made and examined the same receiving and considering all 
propositions, donations, the extent of the country, the quality of the land 
and prospect of future, as well as the weight of present population, to- 
gether with the probability of future divisions and all other matters touching 
on the interest of the citizens thereof. . do agree that the town of Lex- 
ington. ..is the most eligible and convenient place. ..and that the public 
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buildings of said county shall be erected on the public square in said town 
for such purposes. . .’’ This selection was only natural since Lexington 
was the only town in the new county (Vienna, five miles to the west on the 
Cincinnati Trace, at that time was a little settlement built around a pioneer 
blockhouse and tavern, but had not attained any size). Lexington was stra- 
tegically located at the crossing of two important pioneer highways - the 
Bethlehem-Rockford road, and the Cincinnati Trace. Another factor which 
probably influenced the Commissioners in their decision was the fact that 
the town’s farsighted fathers had included a public square in their plan 
of the town. 


Since the new county naturally had no money in its treasury, the follow- 
ing generous and public-spirited citizens donated $11,000 for the purpose 
of carrying on the necessary county functions: Henry P. Thornton, Jacob 
Thomas, Edward Tucker, Thomas McCament, W.H.Punter, James V. White, 
James L. White, Zebulon Foster, James Ward, Richard Hopkins, Moses 
Gray, Nehemiah Hunt and William Carpenter. 


On March 13, 1820, the commissioners again met at the home of James 
Ward and appointed Henry P. Thornton prosecuting attorney, and Jacob 
Thomas, lister (assessor - he listed property for taxation) . The first county 
court was held at Ward’s house on April 18, 1820, so, from this we can say 
that his residence served as the first courthouse of Scott County, and from 
the records we can see that it continued to serve such purpose until the 
completion of the new courthouse late in 1821. 


The first marriage to take place after the formation of the county was 
on April 1, 1820, when William Nation and Sarah Allhands, of Jennings 
Township, were united in marriage by Aaron Jennings, Justice of the Peace. 


Scott county had a jail a year before she had a courthouse. Possibly 
the need for a lock-up was deemed to be greater than that for a place to 
carry on the various functions of county govemment. At their May term, 
1820, the commissioners awarded a contract for building the jail to James 
Goodhue and Epaphroditus Northam for $1,712. This first log jail, a veri- 
table fortress, was twenty-two feet long, twenty feet wide and two stories 
high. The outer walls were three feet thick. The outside layer of logs were 
“dove-tailed’’ and the inner over were ‘‘halved’’ at the comers. A center 
layer of foot-square logs was placed vertically in the walls. The floors 
were of foot-square hewed timbers covered with two-inch oak planking 
nailed down with five-inch wrought iron spikes - two to every foot. A 
solid center partition, also one foot thick, divided the interior, upstairs 
and down, into four rooms, each of which had a fifteen-inch square window 
into which was embedded a grating of one-inch square iron bars. There was 
only one outside doorway, which contained two doors-one of which swung 
inward, and the other out. They were made of inch and a half oak plank, 
between which was a layer of sheet iron, nailed with iron spikes every 
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four inches. The inside door was fastened by a bar extending across and 
fastened to a staple by a large padlock. The outside door was fastened with 
‘ta good substantial bolt lock’’. The doors of the cells were also of the 
same escape-proof.heavy construction. An inside stairway led to the up- 
stairs rooms. The roof was of ‘‘good joint shingles and them to be nailed 
a good solid sheeting and the whole to be done in a good workman like 
manner’’. 


On June 17, 1820, the commissioners again met at their temporary court- 
house in the home of James Ward for the ‘‘specific purpose of fixing the 
sites of the courthouse and jail’’. It was decided to place the courthouse 
exactly in the center of the public square and ‘‘the jail to be built seventy 
feet from the southeast corner of said square, the walls to run parallel to 
the streets of the town and the door of the jail to front to the northwest’’. 
The jail was finished and moved into before the end of the year. 


Then on March 10, 1821, at a special session the county commissioners 
advertised for bids to construct a thirty-foot square courthouse. At the 
meeting on April 20th the ‘‘Proposition of Daniel P. Faulkner, who had 
built the new courthouse in Charlestown in 1819”, was accepted. He agreed 
to build the courthouse for $4,500, to be finished in six months. The 
“‘brick work to be done in the following manner: The foundations to be of 
stone and to be two feet wide and to be sunk eighteen inches below and 
taised eighteen inches above the surface of the ground. The lower story 
of brick to be eighteen inches thick and eleven feet between the floors and 
the upper story to be thirteen inches thick and fourteen feet between the 
floors. The said building to be covered with good joint shingles of poplar 
timber and raised a hipped manner or form. The cupola to be enclosed and 
constructed to be twenty feet higher than the top of the roof and every part 
thereof to be done in a complete and workman like manner’. 


Before the end of the year the courthouse was finished and functioning, 
and the nearby jail was serving its purpose well. But all was not going 
as smoothly as it seemed. For reasons known only to themselves certain 
people were not satisfied to allow things to remain as they were, even 
as today. They sought to have the county seat moved to some location 
nearer the geographical center of the county. Perhaps their motives were 
unselfish and they had the best interests of the other citizens at heart - 
and perhaps not - we'll never know. At any rate there began a series of 
attempts to move the county seat from Lexington, which lasted off and on 
for fifty years before they were ultimately successful . 


Late in 1822 a group of citizens petitioned the General ‘Assembly to 
make such a move and an Act was approved by Governor William Hend- 
ticks (1783-1850) on Januarv 10, 1823, the title of which was: ‘‘An act 
appointing commissioners to Relocate the Seat of Justice of Scott County.” 
The commissioners named were William Cotton, of Switzerland County; 
Samuel Milroy of Washington County; Joseph Bartholomew, of Clark County; 
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Joshua McQueen, of Bartholomew County; and Andrew B. Holland, of Jack- 
son County. According to the record they met for this purpose on June 4, 
1823, ‘‘and were of the unanimous opinion that it is inexpedient to remove 
the county seat and therefore the said county seat remains established at 
Lexington’. And that took care of that - for the time being. An interesting 
side light of the above Act was the stipulation in it that ‘‘There shall be 
reserved out of the sale of all lots at the new county seat after location 
thereof, ten percent for the use of the County Library ...”’ 


The first log jail, so substantially built, was not destined to last very 
long. Legend has it that a certain female of unsavory character became so 
incensed at being repeatedly thrown in jail that one night early in 1825 she 
set fire to the structure and it bumed to the ground. It is said that the 
Sheriff barely managed to rescue the immates of the building from being 
toasted alive! 


In this connection we find in the Commissioner's record of July, 1825, 
the following: ‘‘Whereas on application of considerable number of respect- 
able citizens of the county of Scott to this Board to erect a jail on the 
former foundations of the old jail in Lexington by subscription, and'we 
being willing and anxious for the erection of the same do authorize the 
building of said jail and do appoint James Goodhue, Edward Tucker and 
Alphonso Brooks as a committee to superintend the building and construc— 
tion of the same’’. So it came about that a new log jail was erected. It was 
placed on the foundations of the preceeding log structure and probably 
was built according to the specifications of its predecessor. However, 
they are not a matter of record. 


In 1830 the Commissioners contracted with James Goodhue for $678.50 
to make certain alterations in the interior of the courthouse, such as re- 
arranging room partitions, and erecting a platform with a railing and a 
judge's bench in the courtroom. 


After their rebuff in 1823 thos? who opposed Lexington as the county 
seat did not cease their activities to make such a change. They again 
petitioned the General Assembly to make the desired relocation, and again 
they were successful. The ‘‘Act to Provide for the Relocation of the Seat 
of Justice of Scott County’’ was passed and was approved by Govemor 
David Wallace (1799-1859) on February 12, 1839. This Act provided that 
the qualified voters of the county at the annual election on the first Monday 
in August, 1839, write on the ballot the words REMOVAL or NO REMOVAL 
as they might think proper. If the count showed a majority in favor of the 
removal then the Commissioners appointed by the Act were to meet at 
Lexington during the month of September on any day they could agree upon. 
This Act also had the same stipulation as that of 1823 reserving ten per 
cent of the sale of lots in the new county seat for the county library. The 
fesult of the election was in favor of those who proposed removal. The 
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following Commissioners were appointed by the Act: Henry 0. Hedgecoxe, 
of the County of Clark; Joel Coombs, of the County of Washington; Obadiah 
W. Crane, of the County of Jackson; John Chambers, of the County of Jeff- 
erson, and Allen Hill, of the County of Jennings. They met at the court 
house in Lexington on September 23, 1839, and ‘‘proceeded to relocate 
the Seat of Justice in the township in Scott County called Jennings’ on a 
110-acre tract of land in Sections 15 and 16, T.3 N, R.7 E. “This land 
being the most suitable near the center of the county which they could 
select.” This land was donated to the county ‘forever’ by Nicholas Traylor 
(1772-1857) and his wife, Polly. They, with others, also pledged $1,395 
to be used for the purposes of the proposed move. Isaac Hougland was 
appointed County Agent to superintend the erection of the new county build- 
ings. 


At their November term, 1839, at which time John Harrod was president 
of the Board of Justices (the County Commissioner system having been 
abolished previously by a Legislative Act), the County Agent was ‘‘autho- 
rized and required to proceed to lay off, or have laid off, at the new county 
seat a public square, not to exceed ten rods square’’. At their January 
term, 1840, the County Agent presented to the Board of Justices’’a plat 
of the said new county seat’. The Board accepted it and unanimously 
agreed to call the new town ‘‘Centre Hill’. Then, at their May term, 1840, 
the Board ‘‘allowed Harper Cochran $17.00 for his services as surveyor 
in laying off the town of Centre Hill, furnishing chain carriers, staker, etc.’’ 


Thus we see that a new town to serve as a county seat was authorized 
by law and approved by the voters of the county at a general election. 
The location was provided by interested citizens, funds were donated 
and the town plans were accepted by the Board of Justices. Why the change 
from Lexington to Centre Hill was never made, and why the town which ex- 
isted only on paper never materialized, we of today will never know for 
the record does not tell us, and the principal actors in the play have long 
since been dead and gone. Possibly some Court granted an injunction 
delaying the change and those in favor lost interest. At any rate, the county 
seat was allowed to remain at Lexington by default, it would seem. The 
County Agent eventually deeded the land back to the Traylors. 


Now comes a strange twist to complicate the picture of removal. The 
opponents of Lexington were more determined than ever to get a relocation 
and succeeded in getting the Legislature to pass another bill the following 
year-entitled ‘‘An Act to Relocate the Seat of Justice of Scott County’’, 
approved February 13, 1840, by Governor Wallace. This Act repealed the 
one of February 12, 1839, and was stated to be ‘‘in force from and after 
its publication in the INDIANIAN, a newspaper printed at Charlestown’, 
Scott County having no newspaper at that time. A record of this vote has 
not been found, but Lexington apparently won the fight this time and for 
more than thirty years was not molested again. 
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The court house, in anticipation of the projected removal, must have 
been badly neglected by its overseers and allowed to become run down, 
for in 1841 we find that repairs were made to the roof and cupola ‘‘so as 
to prevent the house from being further damaged and that Andrew Campbell, 
Sheriff, be appointed to superintend the repairs’. At this time a new poplar 
shingle roof was placed on the building. 


The second log jail, built in 1825 on the foundations of the first jail, 
which had been burned by the female arsonist, also must have been allowed 
to suffer from neglect, for in 1843 the Grand Jury of Scott County investi- 
gated. conditions there and ‘‘found it safe as to the security of the prisoners, 
but believe it to be in a bad situation as to the comfort of the prisoners. .. 
owing to filth which appears to need cleaning and the roof we think needs 
repairing’. Andrew Campbell, Sheriff, was appointed Agent to put on a new 
roof, make other necessary repairs and to clean up the building in general. 


In 1844 $250.00 was appropriated ‘‘to repair and remodel the inside of 
the court house. James V. White, Edward Lamar, William H. English (1822- 
1896) and Rees Morgan was appointed a committee to superintend said 
work’’. The exact nature of this work the record failed to state. 


by 1847 conditions must have become pretty bad at the twenty-two year old 
second log jail, for we find in June of that year that $800 was appropriated 
to ‘erect a new county jail, Rees Morgan, Edward Lamar and Robert H. 
Wilson were appointed a building committee. Said building to be one story, 
30 feet long and twenty feet wide, to be built of brick and subdivided and 
finished in a suitable manner to be consistent with comfort and safety’. 
It was built behind the court house in the northwest corner of the square. 
The new brick jail served its purpose well for many years, and we will 
have occasion to mention it again later on. 


As we have previously indicated, Lexington was for many years the prin- 
cipal town of the county. However, three now-vanished towns in north- 
eastern Scott County were each probably established with the possibility 
in the minds of their proprietors of becoming the county seat. They were 
Albion, New Frankfort and Wooster. At the time they were established all were 
in Jennings Township, but after 1867, when Johnson was split off from 
Jennings, they were in that township. Albion was platted December ]2, 
1837, by Harper Cochran. New Frankfort was platted February 10, 1838, 
by Gara Davis. Wooster was platted January 23, 1847, by Stephen Rice 
(1798-1882), Alfred Hays (1811- ) and John Cantwell (1822-1900). 
All three owe their eventual and complete demise to the construction of» 
two railroads through the county. The Ohio and Mississippi, now the Balti- 
more & Ohio, to the east, built from 1868 to 1871 on the roadbed of the 
defunct Fort Wayne & Southern, begun in 1854. To the west was the Jeff- 
ersonville Railroad, after 1866 the Jeffersonville, Madison & Indianapolis, 
and now the Pennsylvania. This was Indiana's second oldest railroad, from 
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a legislative standpoint, having been chartered February 3, 1832, as the 
Ohio & Indianapolis Railroad. The route was surveyed in 1835, and at the 
same time a canal was also surveyed. Construction of the line was begun 
in 1848 under the presidency of William G. Armstrong (1797-1858) and 
the road was completed and trains began running 1852. It was in 1849 
that the name of the road was changed to the Jeffersonville Railroad. 


With the beginning of construction of this railroad three new towns sprang 
up along its route through Scott County. The pioneer town of Vienna was 
te-platted nearer the railroad on March 24, 1849, by Rev. John Harrod and 
Michael Swope (1794-1877). Centreville, now a part of town of Scottsburg, 
was platted June 14, 1850, by Owen Broshears (1804-1866), William Estill 
(1811-1876) and John McTarsney. Austin was established in 1851 by Morris 
Sarver (1818-1884), but the plat was not recorded until May 3, 1853, by 
George A. Rankin, John Elsey (died 1859) and Caleb H. Skeel. 


Following the completion of the Jeffersonville Railroad these three new 
towns .all began to clamor for the removal of the county seat to a more 
advantageous location nearer the geographical center of the county. Though 
it is not a matter or record, it is said that Vienna was seriously considered 
as a possible new county seat, but the principal landowner there refused to 
grant a plot of ground for the courthouse. Because of the intense rivalry 
between the towns wanting the county seat and the strong opposition of 
the citizens of Lexington who desired to keep it there no real attempts at 
removal were made for a number of years. 


It would seem that the public buildings of the county were perennially 
neglected and allowed to assume a state of disrepair. We find in the record 
that on September 6, 1869, ‘‘The Board of Commissioners met at the Court 
House for the purpose of examining it and reported they were unfavorable 
to any addition being made to the old Court House, the walls not being 
sufficiently permanent to justify such expenditure. But they recommended 
that the roof be repaired temporarily until there can be means available 
for the purpose of building a good permanent Court House with fireproof 
vaults for the public records’. Accordingly the Auditor was ordered to 
have the proper repairs made to the roof. 


Along this same line we find that in August, 1870, the Grand Jurors 
reported to the Circuit Court ‘‘that the county jail. . .is insufficient for 
for the safekeeping of the priosners confined therein and their convenient 
accomodation and health, and that it is impossible for it to be well kept 
from the manner in which it is constructed. Aaron Rawlings, foreman’’. 
Apparently not much was done to correct the situation for we find in Feb- 
ruary 1871, the Grand Jurors again made a personal inspection of the jail 
and reported much the same as above and ‘‘recommended that the jailer 
clean said prison thoroughly and furnish new bed clothing for the prisoners 
during the cold weather, if any prisoners are confined during the cold 
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weather. Vincent Cravens, foreman”. 


An amusing story is still told about this old brick jail. It seems that a 
Prisoner confined within worked all one night to remove the bricks at about 
floor level in order to make an opening he could crawl through. He reached 
the last layer of bricks between him and freedom about daylight. But to his 
consternation immediately opposite the hole and very close to the building 
was a tree, which prevented his escape! 


For thirty years after the last ineffectual attempt at removal of the 
county seat the matter must have smoldered, then in 1870 it burst into 
flame again with a fury. On September 9th, of that year the County Commis- 
sioners, William Paswater, Samuel H. Close and Rolen Weldon, met and 
received a petition for the ‘‘removal and relocation of the county seat’’. 
The petitioners - William Cravens, Sr., (1822-1909), William Cravens, Jr., 
Vincent Cravens, Horatio Hazzard (1839-1904), et. al, were represented 
by their attorney, William K. Marshall (1824-1902). 


The opposition, called in the record ‘‘remonstrants to the removal’’ 
were Frank Foster, Rees Morgan, James Powers, Colin F. Lanham and 
Hamilton T. Faris. They were represented by their attomies, Samuel S. 
Crowe and Robert E. Dunlap. 


The petitioners tendered the Commissioners deeds for three acres of 
land adjoining the town of Centreville, one hundred dollars with which to 
Pay an architect, and one hundred and fifty dollars with which to pay 
commissioners to assess the damages to the town of Lexington. The affi- 
davit of the petitioners was found to be insufficient for several reasons 
and after some argument Mr. Marshall asked to be allowed to withdraw the 
petition, the deeds and the money; and then the remonstrants asked per- 
mission to withdraw their remonstrance, both of which were granted. Thus 
the matter rested briefly. 


Then on December 9, 1870, we find on the record ‘‘Comes now Hugh 
Loftus and others by E. C. DeVore and M. C. Hester, their attornies, 
and file in court a new affidavit containing the names of 937 legal voters, 
out of a possible 1,580 in the county, praying for the relocation of the 
county seat on three acres of land conveyed to the county by Henry K. and 
Louisa Jane Wardell’. 


On the part of the opposition the record states: ‘‘Then came Daniel Smith, 
Frank Foster, and others, represented by Crowe, Dunlap and Price, their 
attomies, and filed their objection to said relocation and moved to dismiss 
the petition on the grounds of various insufficiencies”’. 


After due deliberation the Board decided against the objectors and went 
on record as follows: ‘‘It is therefore considered and ordered by the Board 
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of Commissioners that the county seat of the County of Scott be removed 
from the town of New Lexington and relocated on the said site, to wit: 
A parcel! of ground situate in the northwest comer of the northeast quarter 
of the southwest quarter of Section 20, Township 3 North, Range 7 East, 
in the town of Centreville’, and the Auditor was directed immediately to 
notify the Governor of Indiana of their action, as was required by law. 


The above mentioned ‘‘parcel of ground’’ consisted of two and one half 
acres whereon the court house was to be situated, and a half acre strip 
along the east side for the jail. The deeds conveying the land to the County 
Commissioners, were signed by the Wardells. For some unknown reason the 
Commissioners did not get around to having the deeds recorded until March 
15, 1877. They may be seen today in the Scott County Recorder's office 
in Deed Book X, page 60. 


Charles L. Jewett was appointed attorney for the Board to prepare imme- 
diate plans estimates and specifications for the new county buildings, ‘‘to 
wit, a court house and county jail. Said buildings to be of brick and the 
county offices to be fire-proof, or as nearly so as practicable, the cost of 
the whole not to exceed $15,000’’. 


On December 19,1870, Conrad Baker (1817-1885), Governor of Indiana, 
appointed as commissioners to examine and assess the value of the real 
estate owned by the county in Lexington, Isaac P. Smith, of Floyd County; 
Josept R. Troxell, of Marion County; and Hiram Prather, of Jennings 
County. The meeting of these commissioners was given public notice of 
place and date by an advertisement in the Austin News, the official county 
Paper. They met at the court house in Lexington on January 20, 1871, and 
after inspection of the buildings assessed the court house, jail and appur- 
tenances at $6,000. This report was accepted and approved by the Board, 
and the Auditor was ordered to pay each of them the fifty dollars as was 
due them for their services. 


Then on March 9, 1871, Charles L. Jewett reported that he had employ- 
ed as architect Andrew R. Baty. Plans and specifications were examined 
and approved by the Board and the Auditor was directed to pay Mr. Baty 
the one hundred dollars deposited by the petitioners for this purpose. 


The following day the Board ordered that the Auditor advertise in the 
newspapers of Scott County (of which there were three at that time - The 
Lexington Enterprise, The Scott County Democrat, and The Austin News) 
and post up notices in six public places for sealed proposals for erecting 
a court house and jail in Scott County in the town of Centreville. 


Those who opposed the change did not remain idle, for we find on June 
10, 1871, that an injunction had been issued by the Court of Common Pleas 
of Scott County and duly served upon the Auditor and the members of the 
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Board of Commissioners forbidding them from further proceedings in the 

matter of the petition of Hugh Loftus, et al, to relocate the county seat 
until the next term of the court. Therefore it was ‘‘ordered by the Board 
that further consideration of the matter be postponed until a later date’. 


In order to keep events in their proper chronological sequence we will 
give here a brief history of the town of Scottsburg. As mentioned previ- 
ously, the much older town of Centreville had been platted in 1850, but 
had not displayed much inclination to grow. It was strung out along the 
east side of the Jeffersonville Railroad, the depot only being on the west 
side at the north end of the town. At the time, in 1870, when Henry K.and 
Louisa Jane Wardell donated the three-acre tract of land to the Commis- 
sioners for a court house and jail, the town of Scottsburg probably had 
already been surveyed and mapped adjoining Centreville on the south. 
Both Scottsburg and old Centreville are a part of an eighty-acre tract of 
land which had been first purchased from the United States Government 
at the Jeffersonville Land Office on February 25, 1827, by Thomas 
Ulmer. In Book T, page 406, in the Scott County Recorder's office, may 
be seen the plat of the new town of Scottsburg as recorded on March 27, 
1871, by its proprietors, Henry K. Wardell (1831-1881) and William Estill. 
The first lots sold were Nos. 11 and 12 (occupied today by Bridgewater's 
store and the Scott Theatre, south to Cherry Street). They were conveyed 
on March 30, 1871, by Henry K. and Louisa Jane Wardell to Henry A. 
Schroer, of Jackson County, for $55.00. The new town was named, not 
for Scott County, but for Colonel Horace Scott, genial and popular General 
Superintendent of the Jeffersonville, Madison and Indianapolis Railroad 
(as the Jeffersonville Railroad was by then called). 


But to return to our story - thus matters stood for a couple of years, 
while blood and feathers flew thick and fast as the principal actors in the 
drama tore into each other with tooth and toenail. It would seem that “right 
finally triumphed over might’, and on March 3, 1873, the Board of Commis- 
sioners advertised by publishing in the Scott County Democrat and the 
Austin News for four weeks successively and by posting up notices in at 
least six public places for sealed proposals to erect the new court house 
and jail according to the plans and specifications on file in the Auditor's 
office. 


On March 6th the bids were opened and the proposal of Travis Carter 
(1820-1901) & Co., of Seymour, being the lowest, was accepted. ‘‘The 
company covenanted and agreed to furnish all materials, make, erect, 
build and finish, for $13,200, in a good, substantial and workmanlike 
Manner, one court house and jail, to be situated on three acres of land 
already acquired by the county in the new town of Scottsburgh”. This 
agreement was signed by the Commissioners, Samuel H. Close, Presi- 
dent, George L. Mercer and Gideon Johnson; and by Travis Carter. A bond 
of $26,400 guaranteeing completion of the work was executed by F.M. 
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Swope, J.H. Green, Robert M. Boatman, John H.J. Sierp and Travis Carter. 





PRESENT DAY SCOTT COUNTY COURTHOUSE, BUILT 1873 
BY TRAVIS CARTER, SEYMOUR. 


On March 8th we find that the Commissioners ordered that ‘‘Daniel Smith, 
Auditor of Scott County, be and is hereby authorized to issue Scott County 
bonds in the aggregate sum of $15,000, bearing interest at the rate of 10% 
per annum, $5,000 being due and payable each June Ist Jof 1874, 1875 
and 1876, and said Daniel Smith and Richard W. Montgomery (1838-1906), 
Treasurer of Scott County, are ordered to sell said bonds at not less then 
92 cents on the doilar’’. 


Carter immediately went to work on the buildings and by June 4, 1873, 
he was far enough along on the job that he asked the Board for partial 
payment and the Board ordered the Auditor to issue a warrant for 80% of 
the estimated value of the work already done. The comerstone of the new 
court house was laid with imposing ceremonies on July 4, 1873. In it was 
placed a copy of the Austin News (edited then by John H.J. Sierp, who 
afterward bought and moved the Scott County Democrat from Lexington to 
Scottsburg), The Scott County Democrat, the Jeffersonville News, the 
Madison Courier and the Lexington Argus. A number of old coins and a 
pint of whisky were also placed in the cornerstone. 


From then on the work went along rapidly and the building was well 
enough along that the Commissioner's thoughts turned to the furnishing 
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thereof. Accordingly, they advertised for bids for the judge’s stand, bar 
and seats ‘‘similar to the ones in the new Jackson County Court House 
in Brownstown’’, desks, chairs, two seats in-each office, fittings, drawers 
and shelves in each of the four vaults, miscellaneous furnishings and fit- 
tings, as listed; including, of all things, a speaking tube between the 
Auditor's and Treasurer’s offices ‘‘of iron with tin mouthpieces”. Inci- 
dentally, no sign of this speaking tube remains today and one cannot help 
but wonder why its use was discontinued as, no doubt, it was of consid- 
erable usefulness. Two firms bid on the contract - Travis Carter & Co., 
and Powers, Campbell, Hall & Co., of Lexington. Carter was awarded the 
contract on his low bid of $2,795. 


Then on March 6, 1874, exactly one year from the time the building 
contract was awarded, Travis Carter & Co. reported to the Board of Com- 
missioners that their work was fully completed. That governing body then 
carried out a tour of inspection of the new edifice, accepted it as comply- 
ing with the terms of the contract, and ordered the Auditor to pay the builder 
the balance due him. 


The next day they proceeded to award a contract to Henry J. Smith to 
build for $337.50. a plank fence around the court house square, the posts 
to be of cedar and the planks of yellow poplar and including three gates 
on the north, west and south sides. On March 20th Melvin Hubbard 
was allowed $70.00 for materials and labor to build a coal house in the 
court house yard; and James K.Collins was allowed $1.90 for lamps, water 
buckets and tin cups furnished for the use of the county officers. 


On April 9th Gideon Johnson, one of the Commissioners, ‘‘was authorized 
and directed to contract for the construction of iron cells in the jail, the 
same to be of iron lattice-work, with suitable doors and fastenings’. And 
on the same day the Board went on record, as follows: ‘‘There being in the 
town of Scottsburg no building in which religious worship can be held, it is 
ordered by the Board that all religious denominations desiring it can have 
the use of the Court Room for public worship and Sabbath school upon the 
following express conditions - that the person obtaining the use of it shall 
be responsible for any and all damage that may be done to the room or 
furniture in the room while it is in his possession, and further, after such 
occupancy the room entry, stairway and hall shall be swept and furniture 
dusted so as to leave the same in perfect order. This grant not to continue 
longer than twelve months and is subject by the County Board to revocation 
at their pleasure’. Thus we see that the court house served as the first 
church in the town of Scottsburg. Christian, Methodist, Baptist, and pos- 
sibly other denominations, held services there. It was not until 1876 that 
the first church, the Methodist, was erected in Scottsburg. It was foliowed 
by the Christian Church in 1884, the Baptist in 1890 and the Presbyterian 
in 1902. 
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We have not determined the exact date that Lexington ceased to be the 
county seat, and Scottsburg began functioning as such, but as good a guess 
as any would be that it was in May, 1874, that the move was made. The 
county books and records were loaded on wagons and conveyed to the new 
county seat. It is said that on account of the bitter enmity existing between 
the inhabitants of the two towns the change was made at night. It was 
feared that the people of Lexington might attempt to prevent the removal of 
the county records. 


On June 4, 1874, the Commissioners directed the County Auditor ‘‘to sell 
the Old Court House Square in Lexington, with all appurtenances thereto 
belonging” to the highest bidder after having given sixty-day notice by 
advertising in the Scott County Democrat. On September 3rd the furniture 
of the old court house was sold by auction by Sheriff John Malick to various 
citizens of Lexington for a total of $53.55. 


On June 6, 1874, Melvin Hubbard was awarded a contract for $50.00 for 
erecting hitching-racks around the court house square, and Henry K. Wardell 
was allowed $6.50 for harrowing and sowing grass seed in the square. Then 
on September 10th J. P. Fabel and William McKay were paid under a verbal 
contract $552.80 for building concrete sidewalks, and a privy in the south- 
east corner of the yard. In December Melvin Hubbard and Guy C. Meyers 
were paid $150.00 for painting the courtyard fence and the inside of the 
jail. 


Scott Countians can be justly proud of their level, grassy, tree-shaded 
court house lawn. The stately maple trees surrounding the picturesque 
old red brick building have been standing there for over ninety years. We 
know this to be true from the following proposal in the Commissioner's 
record of March 3, 1875: ‘‘The undersigned proposes to furnish and set 
out on the court house and jail lots of Scott County maple trees of from 1 
to 2 inches in diameter and from 6 to 10 feet in height, to be set fifteen 
feet apart and in parallel rows as nearly as may be, all to be set out in 
the best manner to insure their growth and the work to be completed on or 
before the 15th day of April, 1875. The Board to pay me therefor the sum 
of 9 dollars and 75 cents per 100 trees. 


“J. W. Davis.”” 


Which proposal was received and accepted by the Board. It is of interest 
to note that one of these maple trees, still standing in the east lawn, was 
the same from which Marion Tyler was hung by a mob of Vigilantes on the 
night of December 24, 1898, but that is another story. Several years after 
that tragic occurrence the Commissioners ordered that the trees be thinned 
out, but specifically state that ‘‘the Tyler tree was not to be molested’. 


In spite of the fact that the old court house square and buildings thereon, 
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in Lexington, were appraised at $6,000, the county did not realize a fraction 
of that amount from the sale of them. Under the date of October 19, 1874, 
we find the following: ““J.G.W.(which stands for Jessamine George Wash- 
ington) Traylor, Auditor of Scott County, reports that pursuant to a notice 
given in the Scott County Democrat, a newspaper of general circulation, 
printed and published in Scottsburg, he did on the 12th day of June, 1874, 
sell at public auction Lots No. 27, 28, 33, 34, 39, 40, 45, and 46 in the 
town on Lexington to Alexander L. Gladden (1828-1907), Trustee of Lex- 
ington Township, for the sum of $500.00, he being the highest and best 
(and probably only!) bidder, which sale is confirmed by the Board. 

Samuel H. Close 

George L. Mercer 

Gideon Johnson’’. 


The old court house building then was used as a school house by the 
town of Lexington until it outlived its usefulness. What a pity if is that the 
historic old building could not have been preserved as a monument of the 
Pioneering days. Be that as it may, the sixty-eight year old structure was 
tor down in 1889 and a new school was built in its place. The stout old 
brick jail, which had been built in 1847, was used by both schools as a wood 
and coal shed. The new school and the old jail were both demolished when 
the present modern school was built in Lexington in 1912. 


Thus we bring to a close this brief history of Scott County’s early days. 
We have purposely dwelt upon Lexington because most of our early history 
centered in and around that community. We have ommitted much which re- 
mains to be told in future historical monographs. But perhaps this will 
suffice for the purpose for which it was intended - to help commemorate 
Scott County’s one hundred and fiftieth anniversary. 
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